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hesitated  to  take  up  arms  in  1776  against 
the  King  of  England,  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  only  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore.  No  doubt  he  and  his  friend,  Rev. 
Michael,  thoro’ly  discussed  the  situation, 
and  determined  what  they  considered  was 
their  duty  under  the  circumstances.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
independence  had  arrived,  and  both  of 
them  entered  the  Continental  army.  Rev. 
Michael  resigned  his  congregations  and 
joined  the  German  battalion  as  chaplain, 
and  our  pioneer  as  lieutenant  of  one  of 
the  five  German  companies  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  His  name  is  recorded  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  German  battalion  in 
Vol.  11,  page  80,  of  the  Second  Series  of 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  as  one  of  the 
Continental  soldiers  in  the  list  of  soldiers 
given  in  Vol.  13,  page  203.  The  German 
battalion  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 


and  Princeton  and  took  part  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Hessians.  After  their  dis¬ 
charge,  our  pioneer  returned  to  his  farm 
in  Richmond  township,  and  Rev.  Michael 
served  several  of  his  congregations.  The 
latter  died  in  1787,  and  is  buried  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  Longswamp  church ; 
Father  Schaeffer  died  in  1792  and  is 
buried  in  the  private  graveyard  on  the 
farm  on  which  he  lived. 

There  is  great  honor  due  our  pioneer 
for  the  patriotic  services  that  he  rendered 
during  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  and 
independence,  which  was  only  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  support  that  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  soldiers, 
arms  and  provisions ;  but  there  is  greater 
honor  due  him  for  the  beneficent  and 
noble  life  he  lived,  and  the  godly  example 
that  he  left  for  his  posterity. 
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ALL  history  is  interesting,  especially 
local  history.  We  love  to  know 
where  and  how  our  fathers  lived 
and  what  they  did. 

Reading  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  of  Berks  county.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1748,  and  was  named 
after  Reading  in  Berkshire,  England, 
the  native  place  of  the  Penns.  The  first 
church  in  this  locality  was  Alsace 
church,  which  was  organized  about 
1740.  It  is  said  that  at  that  time  there 
was  only  one  house  in  the  whole  area 
now  embraced  in  the  city  of  Reading 
with  its  nearly  100,000  people. 

First  Congregations  in  Reading 

To  the  Quakers  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  erected  the  first  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Reading.  They  organized  a  con¬ 
gregation  and  erected  a  small  meeting¬ 
house  in  1751.  In  1752  the  Lutherans 
erected  a  log  church,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  17,  1753. 


The  Reformed  people  followed  next. 
The  first  reference  to  a  Reformed  con¬ 
gregation  is  in  the  year  1753.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  6  of  this  year  Rev.  Philip  Jacob 
Michael  baptized  a  child  of  John  George 
Engelhart  and  his  wife  Margaret.  Sin¬ 
gularly  the  record  of  this  baptism  is 
found  in  the  Lutheran  church-record. 
In  1754  four  other  baptisms  by  Rev. 
Michael  are  recorded.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  child  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner, 
the  first  Lutheran  minister  in  Reading. 

Rev.  Michael  was  the  first  Reformed 
minister  in  Reading,  and  undoubtedly  or¬ 
ganized  the  congregation.  The  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  evidently 
in  1753,  because  on  May  20,  1754,  pat¬ 
ents  for  two  lots  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Washington  streets  were  issued  to 
“The  Religious  Society  of  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Calvinists."  Conrad  Weiser  and 
Isaac  Levan  served  as  trustees  for  the 
Reformed.  Mr.  Weiser  also  served  as 
trustee  for  the  Lutherans,  which  shows 
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that  he  was  no  bigot,  but  a  liberal-mind¬ 
ed  man. 

First  and  Second  Reformed  Churches 

In  1755  the  Reformed  people  erected 
a  little  log  church  at  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Reed  streets.  This  was  a 
very  primitive  building,  with  a  small 
bell  on  top  of  the  roof,  which  was  rung 
by  means  of  a  rope  from  the  outside.  It 
is  said  there  was  neither  floor  nor  stove 
in  this  church.  In  this  little  house  the 
first  Reformed  settlers  here  sat  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  long  sermons  as  often  as  they 
could  secure  the  services  of  a  minister. 
In  this  humble  house  of  worship  Revs. 
Schlatter,  Stoy,  Waldschmid,  Otterbein 
and  others  preached. 


FIRST  CHURCH,  ERECTED  IN  1755 


In  1761  the  small  log  church  was  de¬ 
molished,  and  a  pretty  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  church  with  steeple  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  same  site.  The  writer  is  in 
possession  of  an  excellent  picture  of  this 
church,  which  he  received  from  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Lotz,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Reading  during  the 
Revolution.  To  me  it  is  a  marvel  that 
the  people  of  1761  should  have  erected 
such  a  church  only  eight  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  congregation,  and 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  laying  ouc 
of  the  town.  Of  course  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  congregation  included 
many  people  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Nearly  all  the  orders  and  receipts 
for  work  performed  on  the  church  are 
still  at  hand.  They  are  numbered  con¬ 
secutively,  and  we  can  by  this  means 
approximate  the  cost  of  the  church  as 
having  been  about  $1,500.  This  was.  a 
large  sum  for  that  time.  The  fact-  is 
that  a  heavy  debt  resulted,  which  was 


fully  paid  only  in  1775-  The  church  was 
not  finished  at  first,  for  lack  of  money. 
After  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  1775 
it  was  finished  and  a  new  debt  created, 
which  was  not  fully  paid  until  the  year 
1814.  It  is  said  that  the  inside  wood¬ 
work  included  much  fine  carving. 

The  first  minister  to  preach  in  this 
stone  church  was  Rev.  John  George  Al- 
sentz,  of  Germantown.  The  original 
deed  for  the  ground  still  at  hand  bears 
this  endorsement:  “May  13,  1764-  The 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  new 
church  on  the  within  mentioned  lots  by 
George  Alsentz,  minister  of  the  gospel.  ’ 

Churches  as  Hospitals — Roosters  as  Vanes 

This  stone  church  was  used  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  during  the  Revolution,  as  were  the 
other  churches  of  the  town.  During  the 
winter  of  1777-8  about  three  hundred 
sick  soldiers  were  cared  for  in  Reading. 
A  number  of  them  died  in  the  church, 
and  some  were  buried  in  the  potter’s 
field  at  Walnut  and  Church  streets. 

The  stone  church  of  1761  had  a  good- 
sized  steeple,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
weather-vane  in  the  form  of  a  rooster. 
This  figure  was  borrowed  from  Holland. 
Nearly  all  the  first  Reformed  churches 
in  Pennsylvania  were  surmounted  by 
such  roosters.  The  roosters  of  the  Oley 
and  Germantown  churches  are  still  pre¬ 
served.  The  one  of  Germantown  has 
several  holes  in  it.  These  come  from  the 
fact  that,  when  the  Paxtang  boys  were 
on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  in  1764, 
they  rested  on  Market  Square  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,  and  some  of  them  amused 
themselves  by  firing  at  the  rooster  on  the 
Reformed  church.  The  rooster  on  the 
steeple  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Read¬ 
ing  was  the  cause  of  an  amusing  inci¬ 
dent.  On  one  occasion  two  ladies  were 
passing  along  Washington  street.  One 
of  them  was  superstitious.  When  oppo¬ 
site  the  Reformed  church  she  was  some¬ 
what  agitated  and  said  to  her  compan¬ 
ion:  “They  say  that  when  that  rooster 
on  the  church  once  crows,  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end.”  But  the  rooster  never 
crowed,  and  the  world  still  stands.  It 
is  likely  that  some  one  had  practised  a 
joke  on  the  too  credulous  lady. 
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Third  Church  —  Pastors,  Occasional  and 
Regular 

The  stcfne  church  was  used  until  1831, 
when  it  was  demolished  and  the  present 
structure  erected. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
1765  the  congregation  had  no  regular 
pastor,  but  was  dependent  upon  supply 
preachers.  One  of  these  was  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Stoy,  who  was  a  somewhat  singular 
character  and  a  many-sided  man.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  a  preacher,  physi¬ 
cian  and  politician.  Rev.  John  Wald- 
schmid  supplied  the  people  during  sev¬ 
eral  periods.  He  was  followed  by  Revs. 
William  Otterbein,  John  W.  Kals  and 
John  George  Alsentz.  In  1765  the  era 
of  regular,  settled  pastors  commenced. 
These  were:  Revs.  F.  J.  Berger,  1765- 
1768;  John  Conrad  Bucher,  1769-1770; 
John  W.  Boos,  1771-1781 ;  J.  W.  G. 
Nevelling,  1782-1783;  Bernhard  Willy, 
I785-i786;  John  W.  Ingold,  1786-1788; 
J.  W.  Boos  (second  time),  1789-1792; 
Philip  Pauli,  1793-1815,  etc. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rev.  Pauli  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  unfortunate  young  Susanna 
Cox,  who  was  executed  on  June  10, 
1809,  for  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate 
child.  She  was  penitent  and  confessed 
her  guilt. 


Time  forbids  our  pursuing  the  cur¬ 
rent  history  of  the  congregation  any 
farther.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  references  to  some  interesting  facts 
here  and  there. 

Of  all  the  pastors  only  one  died  here 
during  his  pastorate — Rev.  Philip  Pauli, 
who  was  a  truly  good  and  earnest  man. 
He  died  in  1815  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  congregation,  which  ag¬ 
gregated  $26.66. 

A  Severely  Afflicted  Preacher 

One  of  the  pastors,  Rev.  J.  W.  G. 
Nevelling,  was  the  most  severely  afflicted 
murrister  of  whom  I  have  heard.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  stationed  at  Am- 
well,  N.  J.  He  resigned  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  chaplain.  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  good  deal  of  property.  He 
converted  all  into  cash,  loaned  the  whole 
amount,  about  $25,000,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lost  all.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  pastor  in  Reading.  But 
after  laboring  here  about  a  year,  he  met 
with  an  accident,  which  disabled  him  for 
life.  One  day  when  out  on  horseback, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  horse  stum¬ 
bled,  and  the  pipe-stem  was  driven  into 
his  throat,  by  which  his  vocal  organs 
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were  so  much  injured  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  preach  again.  A  few 
years  later  paralysis  lamed  him  com¬ 
pletely.  But  his  cup  wasi  not  yet  full. 
A  few  years  afterward  he  also  became 
blind,  and  in  this  distressed  and  helpless 
condition  he  spent  more  than  sixty  years. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  January  18, 
1844,  aged  94  years.  Whilst  in  the  army 
Rev.  Nevelling  had  incurred  the  special 
enmity  of  the  British,  who  offered  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  On  this 
account  General  Washington  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  gave  him  a  body-guard. 

Long  Use  of  German — Queer  Church-Names 

The  congregation  was  founded  by 
Germans,  and  from  1753  to  1842,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  ninety  years,  the  services 
were  conducted  exclusively  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  Unfortunately  the  peo¬ 
ple  clung  too  long  to  the  mother-tongue 
and  in  consequence  lost  many  of  their 
best  and  most  active  members,  who  left 
and  went  to  English  churches.  From 
the  beginning  until  1842  the  minutes  of 
the  consistory  were  recorded  in  Ger¬ 
man. 

It  is  remarkable  what  curious  names 
were  used  in  early  times  to  designate 
churches.  As  stated  above,  the  deed  for 
the  two  lots  to  the  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tion  were  made  to  the  “Religious  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Calvinists.” 
As  late  as  1832  Mr.  Benneville  Keim,  the 
hardware-dealer,  made  out  a  bill  against 
the  Reformed  church  in  the  name  of  the 
“Presbyterian  Church.”  The  deed  of  the 
Reformed  Oley  church  was  made  to  the 
“Congregation  holding  to  the  tenets  of 
John  Calvin.”  The  deed  for  the  ground 
of  the  Reformed  people  in  Lancaster 
was  given  “to  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  High  Dutch  Protestants  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.”  The  first  deed  to  the  Reformed 
people  of  Lebanon  was  made  to  “the 
Dutch  Presbyterian  Congregation.”  A 
second  deed  to  the  same  people  was  made 
to  “the  German  Presbyterian  Congrega¬ 
tion.”  In  a  release  the  congregation  at 
Brickerville,  Pa.,  is  called  “Evangelical 
Reformation  Presbyterian  Meeting.”  By 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  fa¬ 


mous  Augusta  Lutheran  church  at  the 
Trappe,  erected  in  1743,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  “Society 
holding  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  The 
name  Lutheran  does  not  appear.  These 
singular  titles  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  denominations  were  not  yet  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  New  World. 

o 

Charity-Schools  Not  Successful 

Reading  was  one  of  the  six  places  in 
which  so-called  charity-schools  were 
founded  in  1755,  the  other  places  having 
been  Lancaster,  York,  Easton,  New  Han¬ 
over  and  Skippack.  These  schools  were 
founded  and  partly  supported  during  a 
few  years  with  money  which  Rev.  Mi¬ 
chael  Schlatter  and  others  collected  in 
Holland  and  England  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  six 
trustees  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom 
was  Conrad  Weiser.  Mr.  Schlatter  was 
elected  on  April  20,  1754,  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  schools  to  be  organized.  He 
was  the  first  school-superintendent  in  our 
State.  Rev.  Schlatter  came  to  Reading 
on  March  5,  1755,  and  organized  the 
charity-school,  presumably  in  the  little 
Reformed  log  church.  These  charity- 
schools  were  not  much  of  a  success,  be¬ 
cause  after  a  few  years  the  Germans 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them. 
This  came  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  represented  to  the  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  “barbarous,  without  means  to 
civilize  them,  grossly  ignorant  and  un¬ 
principled,  turbulent  and  factious,”  etc. 
Another  reason  was  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  that  the  charity- 
schools  were  intended  as  a  means  to  turn 
the  children  from  the  language  of  their 
fathers  to  the  English  tongue.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  encouraged  in  their  position 
by  Christopher  Saur,  who  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  the  schools  in  his  German  papers. 

A  Parochial  School — Pupils  and  Teachers 

After  the  collapse  of  the  charity- 
school  system  the  Reformed  people  of 
Reading  took  up  the  work  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  parochial  school,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  1849,  when  Mr.  John  Ro¬ 
land,  the  last  teacher,  died.  The  school 
was  evidently  conducted  in  the  little  log 
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church  and  afterwards  in  the  larger 
stone  church  erected  in  1761  until  the 
year  1776,  when  the  double  one-story 
schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Washington  and  Seventh 
streets.  In  one  part  of  the  building  the 
school  was  conducted,  whilst  the  other 
part  was  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster 
as  a  residence.  The  principal  text-books 
used  were  the  A  B  C-book,  a  spelling- 
book,  the  Psalter,  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The 
study  of  the  catechism  was  an  important 
branch.  All  instruction  was  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  At  stated  times  the  pas¬ 
tor  visited  the  school  and  examined  the 
children  in  the  catechism.  In  this  school 
many  well  known  citizens  of  Reading 
learned  their  early  lessons.  Among  them 
were  Rev.  B.  S.  Schneck,  afterward  a 
prominent  minister  in  the  Reformed 
church.  Mr.  Francis  Roland,  who  for 
many  years  conducted  a  hat-store  near 
the  Episcopal  church  on  Fifth  street,  and 
who  died  in  1897,  was  another.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  recently  de¬ 
ceased  John  F.  Moers,  who  was  connect¬ 
ed  about  seventy  years  with  the  marble- 
yard  on  Penn  street,  near  Second,  was 
the  last  one  who  attended  this  school.  He 
was  a  pupil  in  1836. 

During  its  existence  of  about  ninety 
years  the  school  had  only  three  teachers 
and  all  of  them  were  foreign-born.  The 
first  was  Jacob  Fasig.  The  second  was 
John  Roland,  who  for  some  time  re¬ 
ceived  16  pounds  and  eight  cords  of  wood 
per  year,  and  the  use  of  a  lot  on  the 
graveyard,  He  served  until  his  death  on 


April  16,  1849,  his  eighty-third  year, 
with  an  interruption  of  five  years,  from 
1816  to  1821,  when  Benjamin  Schneck, 
father  of  the  above  named  Reformed 
minister,  served  as  teacher.  Mr.  Roland 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  bill  amounted  to  exactly 
$18 — $11  for  the  coffin  and  case,  $2  for 
laying  out  the  body,  $3  for  the  shroud 
and  $2  for  digging  the  grave.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
land  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  who 
has  long  since  died,  so  that  there  are  no 
descendants  of  this  family  left. 

Musical  Chimney-Sweeps — Sale  of  Schoolhouse 

The  schoolmaster  served  also  as  V or- 
singer  (leader  of  the  singing)  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Roland  had  an  unpleasant 
experience  with  a  certain  German  named 
Valentine  Ziegler,  who  was  a  chimney¬ 
sweep  and  who  is  still  remembered  by 
some  of  our  citizens.  It  was  customary 
for  these  sweeps  to  sing  songs  on  the  tops 
of  chimneys.  Mr.  Ziegler  possessed  a 
clear  voice  and  was  really  a  good  singer. 
He  attended  the  Reformed  church  and 
often  drowned  the  voice  of  Vorsinger 
Roland,  greatly  to  the  latter’s  mortifica¬ 
tion.  The  matter  afforded  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  especially  to  the  young.  In  those 
days  nearly  every  family  had  its  chim¬ 
ney  cleaned  at  certain  intervals.  Most 
of  these  professionals  were  negroes,  but 
many  children  begged  their  parents  to 
employ  Mr.  Ziegler,  because  they  loved 
to  hear  him  sing. 

The  Reformed  schoolhouse  was  sold 
April  5,  1850,  to  Mr.  George  Foos, 
grandfather  of  Prof.  Charles  S.  Foos, 
present  city-superintendent  of  schools, 
for  $1,006.  The  house  was  used  as  a 
dwelling  until  1892,  when  it  was  de¬ 
molished  to  make  room  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  cigar-factory  which  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  site. 

First  Union  Sunday-school 

The  Protestant  people  of  the  town  or¬ 
ganized  a  union  Sunday-school  in  the 
old  court-house  on  Penn  Square  in 
1819.  In  1840  the  Reformed  people  or¬ 
ganized  a  separate  school  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  It  was  really  a 
cellar  and  so  dark  that  tallow-dips  were 
kept  burning  during  the  sessions  to  en- 
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able  the  people  to  read.  The  late  A.  F. 
Boas,  Esq.,  was  for  37  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  school.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  Sunday-school  work  from 
his  youth  up.  When  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  superintendent  of  a 
small  colored  Sunday-school. 

Revolutionary  Services  of  Reformed  People 

It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church 
became  noted  during  the  Revolution. 
Captain  George  Nagel  organized  the 
first  company  in  the  county  for  the 
army.  He  became  a  colonel.  He  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  army  until  1783.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of  Morde- 
cai  Lincoln,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
great  War-President. 

Peter  Nagel,  brother  of  Colonel 
George  Nagel,  was  a  captain  in  the  army 
from  1777  to  1783.  The  recently  de¬ 
ceased  William  N.  Coleman  was  a 
grandson  of  Captain  Peter  Nagel,  and 
in  his  parlor  hangs  a  well  executed  por¬ 
trait  of  the  patriot. 

Colonel  Nicholas  Lotz  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  great  struggle.  He 
served  long  as  commissioner  of  forage, 
and  handled  large  amounts  of  money  for 
the  government.  He  advanced  large 
amounts  from  his  own  purse,  and  was 
never  fully  repaid.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  those  who  arranged  the  military  pa¬ 
rade  in  honor  of  General  Washington 
in  this  city  (Reading)  in  1794.  The 
writer  is  in  possession  of  a  large  Ger¬ 
man  volume  which  was  the  property  of 
Colonel  Lotz.  He  gave  the  book  to  his 
son  John.  The  fly-leaf  contains  the 
transfer  in  these  words :  “This  book  be¬ 
longs  to  John  Lotz  after  my  death. 
Witness  my  hand,  written  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  day  of  November,  1806.  Nich¬ 
olas  Lotz.” 

Captain  Jacob  Bower  entered  the 
army  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  company 
of  Captain  Benjamin  Weiser,  son  of 
the  noted  Conrad  Weiser.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  captain  and  served  until 
1783- 

Henrv  Haller  was  chosen  colonel  at 
the  formation  of  a  regiment  for  the 
“Flying  Camp.”  For  some  reason  he 
did  not  accompany  the  men  to  Long 


Island,  but  later  commanded  a  battalion 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Reading. 

Colonel  Lotz  and  Colonel  Haller  were 
members  of  the  Provincial  Conference 
in  1776,  and  also  held  other  positions  of 
honor  and  trust. 

But  the  most  prominent  member  of 
the  Reformed  church  was  Governor  Jo¬ 
seph  Hiester.  Time  forbids  my  rehears¬ 
ing  his  active  and  honorable  career, 
which  is  generally  known.  He  occupied 
numerous  public  positions,  including 
long  service  in  the  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  fourteen  years  in  Congress, 
and  one  term  as  governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Conference  and  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  said  that  his  soldiers  were 
so  greatly  attached  to  their  leader  that, 
after  he  had  retired  from  public  life, 
they  sat  together  with  him  in  church. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  On 
August  19,  1823,  a  meeting  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by 
eighteen  Reformed  members.  Many  of 
their  comrades  had  of  course  long  since 
gone  to  rest,  including  the  Hiesters, 
Lotzes,  and  others. 

Many  Reformed  people  took  part  in 
the  funeral  service  in  memory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington,  held  January 
5,  1800.  The  people  of  the  town  met  at 
the  house  of  Henry  Boyer  and  marched, 
while  the  bells  were  tolling,  to  Trinity 
Lutheran  church,  where  the  services 
were  held.  A  bier  containing  a  hat  and 
a  sword  was  carried  in  the  procession. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lehman,  the  Lutheran  pastor, 
preached  the  sermon. 

Use  of  the  “Klingelsack” — “Grave-Diggers” 

During  a  long  period,  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  collections  in 
the  church  were  taken  up  by  means  of 
the  Klingelsack,  which  was  a  velvet  bag 
attached  to  a  long  pole.  Originally  these 
bags  had  little  bells  attached  to  them, 
whence  the  term  Klingelsack  —  jingle- 
bag.  Collections  were  lifted  not  only  at 
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the  regular  services,  but  also  at  funerals. 
Then  as  now,  money  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  management  of  the  church. 
By  and  by  the  Klingelsack  at  funerals 
became  objectionable,  and  some  people 
asked  for  its  omission.  On  January  20, 
1820,  the  consistory  resolved  that  upon 
request  the  mourners  should  be  passed 
by ;  but  other  people  were  expected  to 
patronize  the  Klingelsack.  In  1822  the 
family  of  William  Hiester  was  asked  to 
pay  the  church  $5,  because  no  collection 
had  been  taken  at  his  funeral.  In  1824 
it  was  agreed  that  at  funerals  no  collec¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  in  the  first  two 
pews  occupied  by  the  mourners.  The 
record  fails  to  inform  us  when  the  col¬ 
lection  at  funerals  was  discontinued. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  there  was  a  graveyard  attached  to 
the  church.  During  many  years  the 
sexton  was  called  the  “grave-digger.” 
His  principal  work  was  the  digging  of 


graves.  It  may  be  a  little  comfort  to  us 
who  hear  so  much  about  graft,  to  know 
that  officials  already  in  those  days  knew 
something  of  this  science.  The  grave¬ 
digger  was  accused  of  overcharging 
people  for  digging  graves.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1798,  Mr.  Funck  was  discharged 
because  he  had  overcharged  the  people, 
and  also  because  he  often  neglected  to 
pump  the  organ  during  services.  Philip 
Ulrich  was  elected  his  successor.  At  the 
same  time  the  consistory  fixed  the  rate 
for  digging  a  large  grave  at  $1  and  for 
a  small  one  at  50  cents.  In  1814  John 
Geily  was  elected  grave-digger  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $14  per  year.  This  was  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  church  clean,  pumping  the  or¬ 
gan-bellows  and  attending  to  the  stoves. 
He  was  paid  extra  for  digging  graves, 
and  had  the  use  of  the  unoccupied  part 
of  the  graveyard.  In  1842  Jacob  Lott 
was  elected  to  the  honorable  position 
upon  the  condition  “that  he  keep  sober.” 


An  Important  Historical  Error  Corrected 

BY  REV.  A.  STAPLETON,  A.M.,  M.S. 


IN  scores  of  publications  relating  to 
early  Lutheran  church  history  in 
America  may  be  found  accounts  of 
Reverend  Gerhart  Henkel  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  church  in  this  country. 
The  writer  of  this,  who  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Henkels,  likewise  used  the  name 
Gerhart  in  a  monograph  of  Henkel  and 
his  descendants  which  appeared  in  Vol¬ 
ume  IV,  No.  2,  of  this  magazine  (April, 
I903)- 

Rev.  Henkel’s  Real  Christian  Name 

We  now  announce  to  the  world  that 
Anthony  Jacob,  and  not  Gerhart  Hen¬ 
kel,  was  the  name  of  the  minister  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made.  Gerhart  was 
his  oldest  son  and  never  was  a  minister. 
Our  discovery  does  not  afifect  any  of  the 
published  facts  of  Rev.  Anthony  Jacob 
Henkel’s  life.  On  May  15th,  1906,  the 
writer  found  the  nuncupative  will  of  this 
immigrant,  which  confirms  the  list  of 
children,  place  of  residence  and  manner 
of  death,  as  given  in  our  monograph,  and 
also  furnishes  what  was  hitherto  un¬ 
known — the  date  of  his  death. 


We  can  only  surmise  how  the  name 
Gerhart  was  attached  to  the  minister, 
and  offer  the  following  by  way  of  explan¬ 
ation. 

The  minister’s  given  name  does  not 
once  appear  in  any  of  the  references  to 
him  in  Colonial  times.  Berkemeyer  and 
the  Swedes  (1728),  the  Moravian  record 
of  the  Tulpehocken,  Muhlenberg  and 
Helmuth,  all  refer  to  him  as  Pfarrer 
(preacher)  Henkel,  and  der  alte  Henkel 
(old  Henkel). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  name  Ger¬ 
hart  comes  from  sources  derived  from 
the  Virginia  branch  of  the  family,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Mann’s  annotations 
on  the  immigrant  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Halle  Reports,  also  in  Ratterman’s 
Deutsche  Pioniere.  Other  writers,  as 
Jacobs,  Sachse  and  Schmauk,  naturally 
followed  the  error  in  name.  Prior  to 
1800  Dr.  Solomon  Henkel,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  the 
immigrant,  met  in  Philadelphia  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  immigrant,  who  showed 
him  the  latter’s  diary,  and  who  gave  him 
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the  facts  of  his  exile.  Dr.  Solomon  Hen¬ 
kel  supposed  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
“Gerhart  Henkel  the  immigrant.”  The 
name  of  the  woman,  who  was  then  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  is  now  lost.  A  little 
later  she  was  met  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Hen¬ 
kel,  brother  to  Dr.  Solomon  Henkel,  and 
to  him  she  presented  some  of  the  family 
plate,  of  which  a  silver  spoon,  bearing  a 
coat  of  arms  and  the  date  1685,  is  still  in 
the  Virginia  family. 

The  Virginia  branch  have  always  been 
justly  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
exiled  clergyman,  and  while  seeking  to 
perpetuate  the  fact,  perpetuated  the  er¬ 
ror.  On  the  monument  of  Rev.  Paul 
Henkel,  father  of  Dr.  Solomon  and  Rev. 
Ambrose  Henkel,  who  died  in  1825,  it  is 
inscribed  that  “he  was  the  son  of  Jacob, 
who  was  the  son  of  Justus,  who  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel,  who  came 
from  Germany,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia.” 


This  same  inscription  occurs  on  the 
tombstone  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel.  No 
matter  how  the  wrong  name  crept  into 
history,  we  hope  all  descendants  and  fu¬ 
ture  writers  will  aid  in  correcting  the 
error. 

Rev.  Anthony  Jacob  Henkel’s  Will 

(See  Ad.  Book  C,  page  109,  Philadelphia.) 

Anthony  Jacob  Henkel,  of  the  township  of 
New  Hanover,  county  of  Philadelphia,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania,  Clerk,*  being  sick  and 
weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
did  in  the  presence  of  us  the  subscribers  de¬ 
clare  this  his  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
hereinafter  following.  That  is  to  say  that  he  the 
said  testator  did  will  and  bequeath  unto  his 
wife,  Maria  Elisabeth,  during  her  widowhood 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  said 
testator’s  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  if  said 
wife  should  marry  again  that  then  she  should 
have  only  a  third  part  of  his  said  personal  es¬ 
tate,  and  one-third  part  of  the  income  of  his 
real  estate  usually  allowed  by  law.. 


*In  Old  English  law,  this  term  is  equivalent  to. 
“minister”  or  “clergyman.” 
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